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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



It has long been a tradition in normal schools and in college 
departments of education that psychology should be one of the 
fundamental subjects of the curriculum. The practical school peo- 
ple have often criticized this requirement on the ground that the 
books on psychology do not contain any suggestions that are of 
importance for teachers. On the other hand, psychologists have 
been rather disposed to criticize those who make the demand that 
their courses contain practical suggestions. They have been con- 
tent to regard their science as the general background for education, 
and have felt that it is the duty of the teacher himself to find out 
the practical applications of the scientific studies which they are 
ready to give him. 

Some modification of the psychology course will need to be 
worked out before the disagreements outlined above are cured. 
Professor Freeman has contributed to the solution of the problem 
by bringing together in one volume 1 studies of the elementary- 
school subjects. Psychology, as Professor Freeman conceives it, is 
not a general science to be applied to school problems by the 
teacher, nor, on the other hand, is it merely a discussion of the 
practical issues which appear in the classroom. It is the science 
of school processes, these school processes being, however, clearly 
recognized as suitable subjects for direct attack. 

Professor Freeman's book opens with a discussion of handwrit- 
ing. Investigations which he has made in this field have found 
many readers in the earlier forms in which he has reported his 
results. His present chapter summarizes briefly his earlier studies 
and puts the whole matter in a form so simple and direct that the 
student in the normal school or in the high-school training class 
can see the importance of making a scientific study of penmanship 
and can also understand the methods and results of such studies 

In like fashion he canvasses drawing, which furnishes him an 
excellent opportunity to summarize the psychology of perception. 

1 The Psychology of the Common Branches. By Frank Nugent Freeman. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 275. 
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At the same time he lays the foundation for the discussion, in the 
next chapter, of reading, which includes more elaborate perceptual 
processes than does drawing. 

Music, spelling, history, geography, mathematics, and natural 
science are discussed in succeeding chapters, and each is subjected 
to a psychological analysis with a view to discovering the principles 
on which classroom methods may be developed. 

The text is followed by a series of questions which may be used 
in discussions. The book in form is arranged as a textbook and is 
intended to be used as an introductory book either in education or 
in psychology. 

The book carries out the logic of recent development in this 
field. It should be added that in its emphasis upon the school 
subjects the book is unique among educational psychologies. Its 
influence will reach beyond the elementary classes for which it was 
primarily prepared. It will appeal to teachers in service who are 
prepared to profit by scientific studies, and it will favorably affect 
subsequent writing in the field of educational psychology. 



The demand for a general introductory book which shall include 
all phases of the study of education is heard in many quarters. 
Mr. Thorndike published, some years ago, a volume entitled 
Education, which was intended as a first general introduction to 
the whole field. Other authors have attempted the same task in a 
somewhat more pretentious form. Professor Phillips of the War- 
rensburg Normal School now comes forward with a volume 1 of 
three hundred pages, in which he summarizes school administration, 
school hygiene, school methods, educational psychology, and a 
number of the special problems which are not easy to classify under 
these separate heads. 

The book is intended as an introductory volume for classes in 
normal schools and for training classes in high schools. It is inter- 
esting to see how the demands of these training classes are being 
met in such a volume as this and in such a volume as that by 

1 Fundamentals in Elementary Education. By Claude A. Phillips. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 304. 
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Professor Freeman reviewed above. Evidently the earlier text- 
books are too abstract and too remote from the actual problems 
which the teacher in training will observe and will encounter in 
his own experience. This book, in its effort to meet that criticism 
of abstractness and remoteness, contains a great deal of direct 
practical advice and a number of problems for study which will 
bring the student into close contact with actual school situations. 
That such an introductory volume covering a wide range of topics 
cannot enter into great detail in any of its discussions is, of course, 
obvious. That will be the line along which criticism of the book is 
likely to arise. Perhaps the book has attempted too much. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that a comprehension of the 
school problem as it is faced by the individual teacher is possible 
only when some general conspectus of the whole school system is 
in the teacher's mind. 

Professor Phillips' volume lays more stress upon methods than 
upon any other single topic, but it prefaces this discussion of 
methods by a description of the school systems of the township, 
county, and state. Professor Phillips discusses finance, the building 
of the schoolhouse, its management, the organization of the curric- 
ulum, and other general topics. 

The book is in the form of a text ready for class use. Each 
chapter, as indicated above, contains practical suggestions for the 
administration of the course in normal-school or college classes. 



The report 1 of the School Committee of the city of Taunton, 
Massachusetts, for 191 5 rises in point of interest above the ordinary 
school report in many respects. One ought perhaps in reviewing 
this report to give large attention to the progressive features of 
present-day organization exhibited in the Taunton schools. We 
shall venture, however, without in any wise minimizing the effi- 
ciency of this present-day work, to pass over the other features of 
the report and to comment at length on the historical document 
which the superintendent has included in this report. 

A school report rendered on March 10, 1801, is printed in full. 
It contains a vivid picture of the schools of that day and also 

1 Report of the School Committee of the City of Taunton, Massachusetts, for the 
Year Ending December 31, IQ15. Taunton: C. A. Hack & Son, Inc., 1916. Pp. 101. 
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shows that the problems which are confronting modern education 
are as old as the public schools. The report covers six pages and 
cannot be reprinted in full. Extracts are given below, however, 
showing first of all the religious character of most of the school 
discussions of that day. Undoubtedly one of the members of this 
visiting committee, perhaps more than one, was a clergyman. 
The town meeting usually employed a clergyman as a visitor. It 
is obvious that the influence of these visits was of a type which 
could be exercised by interested citizens, not by regularly consti- 
tuted school supervisors with expert training. The day of expert 
supervision had not yet arrived. We see also that the teachers 
employed were very heterogeneous in their qualifications and that 
the kind of work which was accomplished by them was very irreg- 
ular. We find in this report indications of the way in which the 
school was financed, and among other items we read with interest 
the complaint of the parent who objected to the children's rising 
before daylight to study by candlelight. The subjects which were 
included in the course of study of that day will be clearly recognized 
in the descriptions given of the proficiency and defects of the work 
in the schools. 

One conclusion which stands out very clearly from the reading 
of this report is that the modern system of organizing schools, with 
its grading and with its regular course of study, has made immense 
progress as compared with the schools of 1801. We are usually 
inclined, in our review of the history of American schools, to jump 
over the long period which lies between the Colonial schools 
and the modern graded organization and to forget that there 
was even in New England a long period when the American school 
was very slightly organized, badly equipped, and supplied with 
teachers of deficient training. Anyone who looks back to the old 
schools of a century ago with any disposition to criticize the present 
school organization should read this report: 

The committee chosen by the town to inspect the schools beg leave to 
report their situation and examination. They have, in the course of the year, 
often been impressed with pious joy and delightful wonder to the beneficient 
Parent of man, for his wisdom and goodness in forming the human mind with 
a love of knowledge and powers to increase to his utmost energy and perfection. 
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They have with the most pleasing satisfaction beheld the opening Genius of 
the rising generation, and have reflected on the vast influence of knowledge 
in exalting the human character. They have felt their bosoms warmed with 
gratitude to God for our happy land and free government which esteems all 
its children equally dear, and with a watchful eye protects them from ignorance 
and injury. 

That we may enjoy these inestimable privileges, much depends on our- 
selves. Your committee would with respect state one grand objection to 
knowledge in our school system, a want of convenient rooms for instruction in 
many districts, is a prevailing evil. The children are crowded into a little 
dark room, no suitable writing tables, and should one find it necessary to move, 
ten, perhaps, must leave their business to assist him. A negligence of parents 
in furnishing their children with books and materials for writing is a careless, 
though important injury. 

A rigid attention to the literary and moral qualifications of our Instructor 
is indespensably necessary. The committee would propose that in addition 
to the Selectmen that there be chosen in the school committee a person from 
each school district. Having promised the foregoing, they proceed to report 
the state and proficiency of the individual schools. .... 

Nov. 10th, the committee visited and examined two Schools just opened; 
one kept in a school house, near Baylies works, of the number of 40 scholars, 
instructed by Mr. Philip Lee. This School we found to have made but small 
proficiency in reading, spelling and writing, and to be kept only six or seven 
weeks; upon inquiry why it should be taught no longer we were informed 
that the ration of school money for this School was and had been usually 
expended in paying the Master both for his service and board, and in purchasing 
the fire wood which is contrary to the usual custom of the town 

On the 8th day of December they visited a School kept in a School house 
near Seth Hodges, in number 30 Scholars instructed by Mr. John Dunbar, 
This School appeared in a good way of learning, and to be keep four months. 

On the 17th of December visited, for the second time, Mr. Lee's and Mr. 
Reed's Schools. 

We observed that Mr. Lee's School had made some, tho small further 
proficiency in reading and spelling. The writers had made more improvement 
in writing than in reading, for not more than one or two could read the copies 
which they had written after. Mr. Lee said that he had not had the advantage 
of instructing them to his satisfaction by reason of their inconstant attention; 
for some of them had not been to school but a few days since he opened it, on 
the day of this visit said school ended 

The other School is kept in the home of Mr. Paul Chase and taught by 
Mr. Nicolas Stephens, consisting of 30 Scholars, and appears quite in a good 
way of learning especially in Spelling for scarcely a word passed a scholar 
misspelled, in writing some did very well and others in arithmetic appeared 
attentive 
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On the 27 January visited Mr. William Reed's School for the third time, 
being near its close. This School appeared to have made as great proficiency 
in all parts of their Learning as possible for children to do. They gave as great 
and eager attention to their examination, which continued near three hours, as 
any steady adult people could do. By one parent we were informed that his 
children would rise in the morning some hours before day and study by candle 
lights, until he perceiving it injurious, forbid them to arise before day. After 
the examination several pieces were, by a number of them, spoken with 
propriety and ability 

January 1st, 1801. The committee visited a School kept by Mr. John 
Smith near the neck of land consisting of the number of 25 Scholars. This 
Scholars were, generally speaking, not so forward in knowledge as might 
rationally be expected from children, who have the advantage of a central 
situation. They appeared to enjoy the means of improvement under their 
present Instructor. 

Feb. 26, Mr. Smith School closes, and was again visited, the Scholars 
appeared to have made a worthy proficiency and claimed our praise. Many 
of them through the inattention of their parents were in want of books and 
deprived of the real advantage they might have enjoyed. 

Jan. 9th, 1801 visited a School kept by Mr. Thomas Macomber at the 
house of one Caswel in the precinct of 35 scholars. This School appeared very 
uncultivated. Many Scholars were not furnished with books, a striking mark 
of negligence some where. This evil must have a remedy, if we expect to 
receive the benefit of a school education. 

Feby. 23rd, again visited Mr. Macomber's school the scholars remain 
uncultivated and in a poor way to improve an evident mark of neglect of their 
parents in furnishing books is a great evil in this school. The committee were 
unable to judge of the improvement of this school as its situation was changed, 
and a great part were new faces. Whenever a School changes ground, it ought 
to be the duty of the School Master to give notice to the Committee for the 
change is so great that it is almost like closing a School. 

January 9th, visited a school in Joseph Deans district, of the number of 
— scholars. This School appeared exceedingly well, an honour to the dis- 
trict under the instruction of Mr. Stephen Padelford, we hope for great pro- 
ficiency. A few wanting books, and difficulties in classing others for the want 
of books of the same kind was the only thing painful. February 19th the 
committee again visited Mr. Padelfords School, and were highly gratified by 
the evident proficiency of the scholars. They read with propriety, spelled 
accurately & wrote with increasing excellence. They gave striking marks 
both of the assiduity of their Instructor and their own industry and their 
love of order 

Feby. 26th, visited Mr. Dean's School 2 time, the Scholars were crowded 
into a small room, the air was exceedingly noxcious. Many children were 
obliged to tarry at home for want of room and though the school was kept 
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only a few weeks they were deprived of its advantages. A want of books was 
the complaint. The committee were anxiously desirous that this evil might 
have a remedy and were of opinion it may be easily done. The Scholars 
appeared to increase in knowledge & claim our approbation. 

March 5th, visited two schools, one kept at Mr. Aaron Pratt's of the 
number of 30 scholars instructed by Mr. Philip Drown. This school appeared 
quite unimproved and uncultivated in reading and spelling, some of them 
did better in writing. This uncultivated state did not appear to be from a 
fault in the children, but, as your committee were informed, from the dis- 
advantage of having had masters illegally qualified for their instruction; of 
which class is their present master unauthorized by law 

In performing these visits, and examinations, one thing could not escape 
the notice of your Committee, it was so perceivable: it is the difference of the 
learning and cultivation of the minds of those children, whose tuition had 
been by masters legally qualified, and that of those under the tuition of 
Masters illegally qualified. This difference exceeded our expectation, and 
seemed to be as 2 to 1. 

The great number of visits has taken up a considerable of your committee's 
time. However the perception that the mutual exertion of Masters and 
Scholars has been, thereby, greatly increased; and the pleasing view of the 
blooming youth of the several schools being engaged in the acquisition of 
that useful knowledge, which will tend to render them happy to themselves, 
and happy to their country, gave such pleasing satisfaction to your Com- 
mittee, that, in their opinion, it is so ample a reward for their time spent in 
these visits, the year passed, that they chearfully give their services to the 
Town and public gratis. 

[Unsigned] 

One of the most valuable summaries of the history of American 
schools which has ever been published has been issued by the 
Bureau of Education as a bulletin 1 . Mr. Frank F. Bunker, formerly 
superintendent of schools in Berkeley, California, has traced the 
historical origins of the different branches of the school system of 
the United States. He begins by calling attention to the separate 
development of the colleges, high schools, and elementary schools. 
He traces in a very interesting chapter the rise of the graded schools 
in this country. He then shows how the secondary school has 
passed through several stages of reorganization, until finally it is 
ready to take on the form which is commonly known as the six- 
three-three plan. In the later chapters of the monograph he gives 

1 Reorganization of the Public School System. By Frank Forest Bunker. Bulletin 
No. 8, United States Bureau of Education, 1916. 
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a number of examples of successful organization of this latter type. 

The monograph represents a type of history of education which 
has again and again been commented on in this Journal. Most 
histories of education contain long discussions of the theoretical 
background of our present organization, but very little is shown 
of the actual origins of our present institutions. This one shows 
in detail why the somewhat indefinite organization of the American 
elementary school in the early days crystalized into our present 
eight-year elementary school. The various persons who were active 
in bringing about this present organization are quoted, and the 
documents which are significant in determining our present type 
of organization are referred to in such fashion that the student 
can come into direct contact with the influences that have made 
for an eight-year elementary school. A number of quotations are 
worth repeating to show something of the character of the influences 
that were actually in operation. 

The first quotation which may be borrowed from the mono- 
graph shows the motives and sources of ideas of Charles Brooks, 
one of the early organizers of schools in Massachusetts. 

Charles Brooks, a man whose influence in Massachusetts was great, and 
who may be said to have prepared the way for the work of Horace Mann, did 
very much to disseminate knowledge respecting the Prussian system. He 
was primarily interested in establishing a normal school after the Prussian 
model, yet, during the campaign which he carried on for this purpose between 
the years 1835 and 1838, he did not limit himself to the consideration of the 
normal school alone, but sought to acquaint the people with the details of the 
German system of elementary education as well. His account of the return 
trip from England, which he made in company with Dr. H. Julius, of Hamburg, 
then on his way to America to study our schools, indicates the esteem in which 
he held the Prussian system: 

"A passage of 41 days from Liverpool to New York (with Dr. Julius) gave 
me time to ask all manner of questions concerning the noble, philosophical, 
and practical system of Prussian elementary education. He explained it like a 
sound scholar and a pious Christian. If you will allow the phrase, I fell in love 
with the Prussian system and it seemed to possess me like a missionary 
angel 

"When the doctor came to visit me at Hingham I told him I had been 
studying the Prussian system for six months, and that I felt called of God to 
try and introduce it into my native State. He rose from his seat, seized my 
hands, after the Hamburg custom, and said: 'My friend, you are right; and I 
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will help you all I can.' He consented to give an account of the Prussian 
system before the committee on education in our legislature. His delineations 
were clear and judicious, but so brief as led to no action. 

"I opened communication with M. Victor Cousin, the first scholar in 
Paris, with whom I had become acquainted in 1833. He approved most heartily 
of my plans, and sent me his histories of the Prussian, Hollandaise, and Bava- 
rian systems of education, and especially normal schools 

"I studied his books thoroughly, and though I preferred the Holland 
system of governmental supervision, I concluded to take the Prussian system 
of State normal schools as my model and guide, and began my public lectures 
on the whole system in 1835. 

"Much depended on a right beginning. I knew that the common people 
would be more moved by one practical fact than by a bushel of metaphysics. 
I therefore wrote three enormously long lectures — namely, two hours each. 
In the first I described minutely the Prussian State system, its studies, books, 
classification, modes of teaching, government, rewards, punishments, etc.; a 
perfect catalogue of interesting facts. In my second I showed how this new 
system could be adopted in Massachusetts, and how it would affect every 
town, every school, and especially every family in the State; yes, I took it in 
my hands and carried it from house to house, showing the parents how it would 
benefit their son John and their daughter Mary. In my third I showed that 
all these great, practical Christian results could be realized by establishing 
State normal schools, and could not be realized without them; and therefore 
the proposed school reform must begin with introducing such normal schools." 

Henry Barnard, the superintendent of schools in the state of 
Connecticut, brought about reorganizations in that state which 
are described and justified in the following paragraphs : 

The first step taken in the direction of grouping children of the same ages 
or attainments in rural schools appears to have been that of merely separating 
the older from the younger children and employing a man to teach the former 
and a woman the latter. In his fourth annual report to the Connecticut 
Legislature (1842) Henry Barnard wrote: 

"The evils of crowding children of different ages in a great variety of 
studies, and in different stages of progress in the same study, under one teacher, 
have been obviated in more than 100 districts by employing a female teacher 
for the younger children and primary studies and a male teacher for older 
and more advanced scholars, and in a few instances by the establishment of a 
central or union school for the older children of a society, or of two or more 
districts." 

As the school attendance of a given district increased, either through 
growth of population or through the consolidation of districts, the segregation 
was carried further by removing the older children to a point central to the 
joint district, while the younger children were left behind to attend at their 
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several schools. In describing this arrangement, Henry Barnard, in the report 
just referred to (fourth), said: 

"Provision is made (in the law) for the union of two or more districts, for 
the purpose of maintaining a union school for the older children of the asso- 
ciated districts, while the younger children are left to attend in the several 
districts under female teachers. 

"The union of school districts thus authorized obviates many of the diffi- 
culties and evils of common schools as they are, and secures a much higher 
degree of improvement with the same means. In a large portion of the district 
schools the ages of the scholars range from 4 to 16, or, rather, from 3 to 18. 
The studies extend from the first rudiments to the branches of an academical 
education; the classes are as numerous as the various studies, increased by 
the variety of textbooks in the same branch; and the teachers are constantly 
changing, from male to female, and from season to season. 

"Now the plan of union districts, leaving the younger children by them- 
selves, and including the older children together, cuts down by one-half the 
variety of ages, studies, and classes. It enables the teacher to adopt methods 
of classification, instruction, and government suited to each grade of school." 

These and other citations from the early educational literature 
of the country show clearly that the school was not a definitely 
organized institution. Referring back to the report of the Taunton 
schools, which was quoted on an earlier page, it will be recognized 
immediately that the length of the school year and the course of 
study were very limited and irregular. Gradually the influence of 
the Prussian schools was felt, and the necessities of a more econom- 
ical and compact organization pushed the school officers in the 
direction of a more and more definitely organized school system. 

The eight-year school was by no means the only outcome of 
this effort to develop better organization. On p. 35 of Mr Bunker's 
monograph is a very interesting table compiled from the report of 
the commissioner of education of the United States, showing that 
as late as 1871 the legal age and the length of the school course 
differ very greatly in the different parts of the United States. 

Without attempting to give further details of this monograph, 
we may say in conclusion that it will serve in a large way to per- 
suade many who have been doubtful about the movement in the 
direction of the junior high school. It contains the most convincing 
evidence that has ever been presented of the historical tendency 
toward a modification of our present school organization. 



